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Miss Elizabeth Miller 
2101 Walnut St 
Philadelphia 3 


sesApt. 723 
» Pennsylvania 





GULL LAKE INSTITUTE 








You'll be pleased at how much easier 
it is! Yes, typing on the IBM is a joy 
... it actually takes up to 95.4% less 
finger-effort than a manual! And no 
matter what touch you use, every let- 
ter is clear, sharp, and uniform... 
turning out distinguished letters 
you'll be proud to present to your 
boss for his signature! 


Your boss will be pleased at the in- 
creased office efficiency! The IBM 
Electric turns out more typing in less 
time with less effort. Naturally this 
means you're more efficient . . . and 
your boss will be pleased at the lower 
typing costs! And IBM is the simplest 
electric in design and operation—the 
most dependable in performance! 














ELECT. RAMATIC. .. the carbon paper 


especially designed for electric typewriters 


Your electric typewriter is only as good as the records it produces. That is 
why Panama-Beaver, leaders and pioneers in the development of highest 
quality carbon papers and inked ribbons for over half a century, have gone 
through years of research, taking advantage of their vast knowledge and 
selected skills to bring you “SELECTRAMATIC.” This carbon paper 
has the cleanest finish ever, is easy to handle and gives you longer wear 
and service. “SELECTRAMATIC” lets you erase without a trace! 


Panama-Beaver’s only business has been, is, and always will be to develop and 
produce superior carbon papers and inked ribbons for all business machines. 


Do yourself a favor—try “SELECTRAMATIC.” 
Call your Panama-Beaver man, always a live wire! 





MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
Brooklyn, New York 
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now proudly introduce 


A.W.FABER 


STENOS TIE: 


he hw mogern 
Ball Pen for Shotthand 
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STENOSTIK TA 


Again A.W.FABER makes history in the Secretarial field 
with its all-new STENOSTIK Ball Pen — especially designed 
for you, the career Secretary. 


Your Boss will like STENOSTIK. The clerks will make 
eyes at it and bookkeepers will try to swipe it. But hang on 
to it, because it is a professional tool that belongs right 
alongside your ERASERSTIK and your TOUCHUPSTIK. 


STENOSTIK is as superior to ordinary ball pens as a 
Thunderbird is to a Model T. Its long, tapered finger grip 
lets you take notes by the hour without finger fatigue. It’s 
light as a pencil, thin as a reed, starts quickly and flows freely. 
Equipped with a popular writing point, it is skip-free 
and clot-free. 

And, ladies, your Boss (or your P. A.) will love this 
feature — STENOSTIK is equipped with a full pen length 
cartridge of dark blue ink, which means that it not only will 
outwear by far any ordinary ball pen, but that it will 
outlast 7 — yes 7 — lead pencils. 
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A.W.FABER-CASTELL Pencil Co., Inc. 





41-47 Dickerson Street 
Newark 3, N. J. 


Enclosed ($__------ ). Please send me postpaid ( 
containing 3 each STENOSTIK Ball Pens. 
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Miss Clare H. Jennings 
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Adding: Color to the 


“Education is the instruction of 
the intellect in the laws.of nature, under 
which name I include not merely things 
and their forces, but men and their 
ways, and the fashioning of the affec- 
tions and of the will into an earnest 
and loving desire to move in harmony 
with those laws.” 

Thomas Henry Huxley 
There are other definitions and de- 
scriptions of education, but the words 
above would seem to be the best phras- 
ing of it for those who are concerned 
with education as applied in its broadest 
sense. The first phase of training pro- 
vides the skills for performance of our 
jobs. But this is the merest beginnings 
of education according to our definition. 
To realize more satisfaction in our 
chosen work, to be able to recognize 
our opportunities, to appreciate the 
beauty, joy and comfort of the good 
things around us requires in us a capac- 
ity to recognize them and to participate 
in them with awareness and under- 
standing. 
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Mrs. Winifred Hillyer 





Mrs, Elizabeth Roper 










It is true such a “fashioning of the 
affections and of the will” requires 
effort. But the satisfactions obtained 
from such effort far exceed the exertion 
required. It is the extension of our 
horizons beyond concern of things im- 
mediately around ourselves which is 
the test of the extent of our education. 
The scale of our opinions, the acute- 
ness of our observations, the heighten- 
ing of our perception are all reflections 
of our intellectual growth. 


To secure an education such as this 
requires a decision on our part to take 
the first step toward realization of this 
more complete and satisfying way of 
life. This might be considered adding 
color to your rainbow. The beginning 
is the most important part of the whole 
idea. And after the first step, that first 
venture into a different or enlarged 
concept of our work, that first look into 
a new interest in art, music, history, 


Miss Carolynne J. Schutz 


ainbow 
of our Cducation 


rs. Evelyn G. Day Mrs. Marie E. Bishop 
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philosophy, or whatever such subject 
we may find most appealing, we will 
want to discover more for ourselves 
and to make these enriching experiences 
in which we have begun to participate 
a part of our daily living. 


Our education thus pursued is an 
enduring and growing thing. From it 
we learn never to be satisfied with the 
least of anything. Our work becomes 
more professional, and hence more sat- 
isfying to us, because we are using our 
abilities to a higher degree and are not 
content with meagerness and mediocrity. 
The additional interests which our edu- 
cation has led us to uncover provide 
depth and color to our lives. And 
finally, our increased perception and 
awareness of our fellowmen allow us 
“to move in harmony with those laws” 
(of nature). Our rainbow is then com- 
plete — in color, in radiance, and 
reflection. 
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Today’s secretaries become real “‘junior executives”’ with Edison Voicewriter dictation. 



































“My Voicewriter’s like an 


fo) 99 
assistant secretary 


Tuar’s THE enthusiastic response we’re 
getting from executive secretaries in all 
types of business and professions when 
we ask how they like working with an 
Edison Voicewriter. 


You see, Voicewriter isn’t in competi- 
tion with secretaries. It’s really a de- 
pendable ally! Since you’re freed from 
the time-consuming, laborious—some- 
times nerve-wracking—chore of taking 
shorthand notes and then transcribing 
them—you’re free to assume more of the 
executive secretarial responsibilities that 
mean so much to your boss. 


And think of this. When you get in a 


Edison Voicewriter * a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 


Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


workload jam—it’s easy to pass along 
the Voicewriter Diamond Disc to an- 
other secretary without the problem of 
shorthand notes to be read. The boss’s 
voice comes through crisp and clear— 
transcribing is quick, easy and accurate! 


Here’s another important thing to re- 
member about Voicewriter—it’s made 
by Edison. Every Voicewriter user enjoys 
the benefits of Edison’s more than 70 
years’ experience in the office correspond- 
ence field. You can rely on an Edison 
Voicewriter for outstanding, trouble- 
free performance day in and day out. 


Have we made a new friend? 








Let us prove there’s nothing 
like Voicewriter dictation! 


Ask the boss to let you call the Edison 
Business Consultant in your area for a 
Voicewriter tryout . . . see real dictating 
equipment in action. So far superior to 
so-called economy makes, a Voicewriter 
costs your boss only $17.81 a month on 
the Edison lease plan. For your tryout— 
or free literature—write Dept. SE-10 at 








MeGRAWE 


EDISON 














W@ In the September issue are listed 
239 secretaries who were certified on 
the basis of the examination given in 
May of this year. The total number of 
certificates issued in the eight years of 
the CPS program is now 1,466. Ex- 
aminations were given in sixty-six’ test 
centers and were written by 1,493 candi- 
dates. Of this number 783 took the 
examination for the first time. The 
range of percentage passing each sec- 
tion was from twenty-nine per cent on 
accounting to fifty-five per cent on 
human relations. The states with the 
highest number certified this year were 
California with thirty-one, Texas with 
twenty-three, and New York with 
twenty. Three residents of Canada be- 
came the first to be certified outside 
the United States. A test center in 
Canada was also used for the first time. 
The certificates will be awarded at 
NSA chapter meetings; or, where that 
is not possible, they will be sent directly 
to the successful candidates. 


The new officers of the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries elected at the 
September meeting were: Dean, George 
A. Wagoner, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; Assistant Dean, Mildred 
Shott, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C.; Secretary, Pauline 
Peters, Dallas, Texas. 

The folowing three-year appoint- 
ments were made to the Institute by 
the NSA Board: 

SECRETARIES: 

Pauline (Polly) Peters has been a 
member of the Big D Chapter, Dallas, 
Texas, since 1952, a CPS since 1953. 
She is employed as secretary to the 
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Executive Vice President of Pollock 
Paper Corporation of Dallas. Her busi- 
ness and college education were ob- 
tained at Southern Business College in 
Atlanta and at Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia. 

Mrs. Peters’ business career includes 
several years in various departments of 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
New York, before her marriage. Dur- 
ing World War II she worked for 
Kalart Manufacturing Company, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Her NSA activities include almost 
every committee at the chapter level 
and the offices of vice president and 
president. She was active in the devel- 
opment of the first CPS _ refresher 
courses in Dallas and inaugurated a 
chapter circulating library for CPS 
preparation. Her chairmanships at the 
division level have been education and 
rules and bylaws. She served as chair- 
man of the International Secretaries 
Week committee. She attended the 
1957 Liberal Arts Institute at Gull 
Lake. Her son attends North Texas 
State College, and her daughter is in 
high school. 

Lois L. Wartman, reappointed after 
completing a one-year term. Her per- 
sonal data appeared in the October, 
1957, issue. 

BUSINESS: 


W. Harmon Wilson is vice president 
of South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and editor of the 
BALANCE SHEET magazine which 
they publish. He is currently vice pres- 
ident of the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute and chairman of its 





Certified Professional Secretary 


Management Conference Committee. 
Mr. Wilson is co-author of Business 
Principles and Management and Con- 
sumer Economic Problems, books reg- 
ularly used by secretaries preparing for 
Section II of the CPS examination. 


Frank S. Talcott is office manager of 
Brown & Bigelow, which comprises an 
office of 1,300 employees. A native of 
North Dakota, he attended the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and Williams 
College. 


Prior to being associated with Brown 
& Bigelow in 1940, he was associated 
with Delco-Light Company, Hudson 
Motor Car Company, and United States 
Government. Mr. Talcott has been a 
member of NOMA since 1944 and was 
president of the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Chapter in 1950. Was National Direc- 
tor from June of 1951 until June of 
1954; served on the Merit Award Com- 
mittee in 1955; member of the Pub- 
licity Committee and two national 
committees. At present he is a national 
vice president of NOMA for the west- 
ern region. 


Earl G. Nicks is head of Underwood 
Corporation’s Business Education Divi- 
sion. He is author of manuals of in- 
struction on office machines and other 
education materials in business educa- 
tion. He came to Underwood Corpora- 
tion with a background of more than 
twenty years in the teaching field as a 
teacher, athletic coach, department head, 
and dean. He has two degrees from 
Colorado State College of Education 
and the Ed. D. from New York 
University. 
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Remington 
Ribbons Ago... 


the first typewriter ribbon was 
produced by Remington Rand. 
Today, Remington Rand, a world 
leader in ribbon manufacture 
for all makes of business 
nakekaallalsmlaligete lies ial-mielolelreltrs 
Super NYLEX' all nylon ribbon 
with BAN-LON’. Its exclusive 
ink absorbent “crimped weave” 
construction assures 

sharp type impressions, 

a dark ‘’write’’ and up 

to 40% longer ribbon life. 


Memington. Fland 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


t Patent Applied for 
* Ban-Lon is a registered trademark of Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co. 


Remington Rand, Room 2026, 315 4th Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Please send additional details on Super NYLEX ribbon: 


NAME ADDRESS. 





After high school teaching in Colo- 
rado, Dr. Nicks taught at Mary Wash- 
ington in Virginia for five years. He 
then served as communications and 
deck officer in World War II and was 
retired to inactive duty with the rank 
of Lieutenant Commander of the U. S. 
Naval Reserve. Following his military 
service he served as dean of Packard 
Junior College in New York and later 
was chairman of the business educa- 
tion and secretarial practice department 
of University of Denver. His member- 
ships include: Phi Delta Kappa, Delta 
Pi Epsilon, Alpha Kappa Psi, Phi Chi 
Theta, and the Office Executives Asso- 
ciation of New York. He will serve a 
two-year term on the Institute. 


EDUCATION: 


Mary Ellen Oliverio is associate pro- 
fessor of education, department of busi- 
ness education, Columbia University, 





The members of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries at 


New York. Her first degree was from 
Fairmont State College in West Vir- 
ginia, and her Master’s and Ph.D. de- 
grees were from Columbia University. 
She taught in high school and Marshall 
College in West Virginia before join- 
ing the staff of Columbia University. 
She was formerly a stenographer and 
has served as a training supervisor for 
a manufacturing business in New York 
City. Dr. Oliverio is currently short- 
hand editor for the UBEA Forum and 
is vice president of the Research Foun- 
dation of United Business Education 
Association. Her memberships include: 
AAUW, Pi Lambda Theta, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and the Executive Board of 
Commercial Education Association of 
New York City. 


George A. Wagoner is professor and 
head of the Business Education and 





Office Administration Department of 
the University of Tennessee. He has 
the B.S. degree from Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana, and the 
MS. degree and additional graduate 
study from Indiana University. He 
taught in high schools of Indiana and 
at Indiana University prior to his pres- 
ent position. 

Professor Wagoner has served one 
full term on the Institute and an addi- 
tional year for a member who resigned. 
He has served as chairman of the Edu- 
cation and Research committees. His 
statistical reports of test results have 
appeared in issues of The Secretary. He 
is married and has a daughter attending 
Northwestern University and another 
in high school. 


Hayden, W. Harmon Wilson, Mrs. Margaret Powell, CPS, 


their September meeting in Kansas City, Missouri. Front row, 
left to right: Mary Ellen Oliverio, Helen Musial, CPS, 
Katherine Nowell, CPS, Dean George Wagoner, Immediate 
Past Dean Inez Ray Wells, Mrs. Pauline Peters, CPS, NSA 
President Clare H. Jennings, CPS. Back row: Dr. Carlos K. 
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Frank S. Talcott, Marie Hulderson, CPS, Earl G. Nicks, Test 
Consultant George Satter, Hugh L. Wright, Assistant Dean 
Mildred Shott, Lois L. Wartman, CPS, Dr. Ruth I. Anderson. 
Members not shown: Karl D. Klein, Martha Rosamond, 
former International President. 
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How many of these Royal advancements 
e do you enjoy? 


None of them— 





e if your typewriter is more than five years old. 


Why a new Royal turns out more 
and better work than the time-worn 
machines you’re now using... 


1. Finger-balanced touch. . . the only 
standard with touch tailored to each 
finger—closest approach to electric 
touch in all standard typing. 


2. Finger-form keys are double- 
molded to cushion fingers comforta- 
bly—keep your fingers from slipping, 
assuring you speed and accuracy. 


3. No-smudge ribbon change... you 
can put in a fresh Twin-Pak in nine 
seconds. Your fingers never touch 
‘the ribbon. No winding—ever. 


4. No-skip space bar slopes to fit 
thumbs comfortably. It positively 
will not bounce—even at speeds up 
to 160 words per minute. 


5. Snap-out cylinder takes half a sec- 
ond to remove for cleaning or chang- 
ing. No waiting for service—though 
Royal service is renowned for speed. 


6. Letter-setter—an aluminum rear 
feed roll starts paper with carpenter’s- 
square accuracy ... delivers you from 
slant-lined letters forever. 


7. Lightning carriage return whips 
back at a touch of the positive-action 
line space lever. 


8. Five cheerful colors in pleasant 
two-tones give a lift to your office, 
match your décor. You choose—and 
your boss pays not a cent extra. 


MORAL: Be happy—urge the boss to 
cut costs with Royal . . . there are more 
Royal Typewriters in office use than any 


ROYAL 


standard 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
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EGET THIS TYPIST’S 

=» SINGLEX 
ERASER FOR J 
SINGLE LETTER = 
ERASURES— 


Make your office job easier! Sweep mistakes away 
with Eberhard Faber PAPER-MATED ERASERS. 
They're mated to the paper . . . designed for the job. 
The SINGLEX #1207 is every secretary’s favorite. 
Sharpens just like a pencil. Pointed tip is perfect for 
erasing single letters. Once you try the SINGLEX 


“USA. <Ge> EBERHARD “SINGLEX £3 G 


—it will be your favorite, too! 


PLEASE SEND SINGLEX ERASER FREE SAMPLE. 


Eberhard Faber Pencil Company DEPT. S 


Crestwood, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


NAME 








COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE STATE 





Name of your stationer. 








Trademarks 


Reg. U.S. 


Attach Coupon to Company Letterhead. 


Pat. Off. 


Since 
1849 


EBERHARD FABER 


WILKES-BARRE, PA.* NEW YORK * TORONTO, CANADA 





Puts its quality 


in writing 








New Home Trust Fund 
Board Member 


SS 





Mi The newest trustee of the NSA 
Home Trust Fund combines business 
acumen with philanthropic interests for 
a full and rewarding life. 

She is Mrs. Anna Marie Adams, CPS, 
of Houston Chapter (Texas), elected 
at the Minneapolis convention. 

Her husband, Madison H. Adams, is 
a licensed professional engineer, and 
they live on a small ranch just outside 
Houston. 

Anna has been an NSA member since 
1951, the same year she took and passed 
the first CPS examination given. She 
has served the Association on_ local, 
divisional and regional levels. 

Currently secretary to B. G. Frazier, 
vice president of drilling and research 
for the International Drilling Company, 
N.V., Anna has a distinguished work 
history. 

She has worked as secretary to a bank 
president, a real estate attorney, a secre- 
tary and treasurer of an independent oil 
producing company, and a Texas “oil- 
lionaire.” 

Anna speaks, reads and writes Span- 
ish, and is now studying French and 
Italian preparatory to taking a trip to 
Europe for her company. 

Through her church, Anna has done 
a great deal of work with children. She 
has been a teacher, associate superin- 
tendent and superintendent. Recently 
she has been elected a supervisor over 
two departments of young people aged 
seventeen through twenty-five. 

Civilian Defense, Red Cross, Texas 
Children’s Hospital, and DePelchin 
Faith Home (a local orphanage) are 
among her other interests. 
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Wi “You may not realize it, but you are 
about to take part in an experience that 
is in the very forefront of a phenom- 
enal and important development in 
America today. Most of the current pro- 
grams of continuing education in the 
United States have not been focused 
upon liberal education. Perhaps it is in- 
evitable that in a practical minded 

tion we should put our energies first 
to the problems of doing a better job 
in our daily work. But continuing edu- 
cation has now reached a stage in its 
development when it can no longer ig- 
nore the fundamental importance of 
liberal education. It is inevitable that 
we should come to this in a society that 
is dedicated to the proposition that each 
individual is important for it is basic 
to the idea of liberal education that each 
man is more than just a worker in a 
huge complex of productive and service 
agencies. All of us are free human be- 





nd GULL LAKE 
INSTITUTE 


Sponsored by The National Secretaries Association (International) 
in cooperation with Michigan State University 


Reported by Madeline Hinds, Marie Leet, 


and Helen{Meriwether 


ings with an obligation to develop and 
exercise our freedom.” 


With these words, Dr. Durward B. 
Varner, Vice President of Michigan 
State University, challenged the secre- 
taries registered for the 1958 Liberal 
Arts Institute sponsored by NSA in co- 
operation with Michigan State Univer- 
sity, to make their two weeks invigorat- 
ing and valuable. 











“Do not insist that everything you 
learn be immediately useful. Since 
much of the value of this Institute will 
be to widen your horizons and present 
perhaps fantastic alternatives, you will 
be wise to be receptive to ideas and 
points of view that may at first seem to 
be utterly useless and even absurd. On 
the other hand, do not settle for merely 
ornamental knowledge. The arts and the 
humanities are sometimes misused by 
people in frivolous or pompous ways. 
They are concerned, however, with the 
fundamental problems of humanity. 
Although you must not be too quick to 
ask how each item of information can 
be used, you must at the same time in- 
sist upon asking for the fundamental 

ing and r e of these subjects 
for mankind. Dr. Ralph Barton Perry, 
late Professor of Philosophy at Harvard, 
when asked about the effectiveness of 
liberal arts studies, stated: ‘If it is asked 
why these studies are liberating, the 
reason is that they stimulate the imagi- 
nation, create perspective and breadth 
of outlook, and thus call into play the 
faculty of choice. . . . Literature and 
the fine arts place no restriction on 
ideas save that they shall be enjoyed 
in contemplation. Within their wide 
boundaries they encourage taste, that is, 
free preference of the best. . . . Phi- 
losophy is pledged to transcend every 
provincialism, of time and space and 
point of view; and in its special con- 
cern with values and their heirarchies 
assists the mind in _ ordering its 
choices.’ ” 


These remarks were certainly the 
keynote for the third residential pro- 
gram in liberal arts sponsored by NSA, 
and the second program in cooperation 
with MSU under the direction of Dr. 
Mary Virginia Moore, Education Con- 
sultant for NSA. 


The Students 


The group, limited to thirty, was 
selected from applicant members of 
NSA who were Certified Professional 
Secretaries or who had taken the CPS 
examination. The secretaries were spon- 
sored by their employers who permitted 
them to attend on company time and 
paid their salaries, transportation, and 








(Above) Marie Leet, Mrs. Doris Kennett, 
Iva Podbilski and Mrs. Bertie Byrum 
ask, “Where shall we take our bags, 
Margaret?” 










(Right) Dr. Taylor takes Aristotle to 
the lake. 








Students and faculty pose for a photo. 
Row 1: Iva Podbilski, Post Division, 
General Foods Corp., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan; Dr. Wallace B. Moffett; Helen 
Mazalin, F. E. Schumacher Co., Inc., 
Hartville, Ohio; Hydee del Carmen 
Soto, Puerto Rico Water Resources Au- 
thority, San Juan, Puerto Rico; Helen 
Bartsch, Larkin & Pickett, Waterbury, 
Connecticut; Mrs. Linda Newsom, Del 
Mar Drilling Company, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. Row 2: Marian B. Olson, Day- 
ton’s, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Mrs. 
Bertie Byrum, Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee; Mary 
Diou, Emil A. Schmidlin (Architect), 
East Orange, New Jersey; Hazel Hansen, 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio; Mrs. Margaret 
Ericson, driltrol, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; Dr. John F. A. Taylor. Row 3: 
Marie Leet, The Shepherd Hospital, 
Charleston, West Virginia; Mrs. Elva 
Nelson, Portland General Electric Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon; Madeline 
Hinds, Cant, Taylor, Haverstock, Beards- 
ley & Gray (Attorneys), Minneapolis, 
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Minnesota; Dr. Paul Love; Mrs. Edith 
Dickesson, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio; Doris Watson, 
The Shell Oil Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; Mrs. Mary Farwell, Camalier and 
McDonald (Attorneys), Washington, 
D. C. Row 4: Geraldine Hair, South- 
western Stationery & Bank Supply, Law- 
ton, Oklahoma; Malvina Mydels, St. 
Barnabas Hospital for Chronic Diseases, 
New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Madeline John- 
son, The Fountain Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany, Pueblo, Colorado; Mary Kammer, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Gas City, 
Indiana; Alice Cobb, Judson Mills, 
Greenville, South Carolina; Lucille Steg- 
miller, The Tectum Corporation, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Mrs. Catharine Traut, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Honolulu, Hawaii; 
Mrs. Helen Meriwether, Knox County 
State’s Attorney, Galesburg, Illinois. 
Row 5: Mrs. Lida Flurry, Safeway Stores, 
Incorporated, Dallas, Texas; Dr. Mary 
Virginia Moore, Institute Director; Mrs. 
Doris Kennett, Raytheon Manufacturing, 
Wayland, Massachusetts; Margaret Trea- 
nor, NSA Coordinator of the Institute. 











a minimum fee because they believed 
that a two-week residential program in 
the liberal arts would be of benefit to 
the secretaries, and through them to 
their employers and their communities. 
Five scholarships were utilized by secre- 
taries who were otherwise eligible but 
whose organizations were not set up to 
fulfill all eligibility requirements. They 
came from seventeen states, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


Extraordinary Facilities 


The W. K. Kellogg Estate, now under 
the administration of MSU, is located 
on Gull Lake approximately sixty miles 
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from the University campus near Battle 
Creek, Michigan. The estate consists 
of thirty-two acres of hilly, beautifully 
landscaped lawn, and ten acres of orchard 
and woodland overlooking the lake. 
The secluded nature of the facilities 
aided in intense consideration of the 
subjects covered in the Institute. The 
W. K. Kellogg mansion, site of the In- 
stitute studies, has been transformed 
into a dormitory, dining hall, and 
library. With these surroundings, free 
time became busy time with such 
recreational activities as swimming, 
badminton, shuffleboard AND 
STUDYING! 


Several classes were held on the 
shores of Gull Lake, with the trees, the 
birds and the dancing waves of the lake 
eavesdropping on every word. 

A large variety of domestic and 
exotic trees and shrubs add to the en- 
chantment of this delightful estate, and 
they were studied, too! The 515-acre 
W. K. Kellogg Forest is used by MSU 
for the purpose of demonstrating the 
conservation and use of badly eroded 
lands. A guide explained the multiple- 
use program which includes the grow- 
ing of trees for wood products, re- 
search, and recreation. 

Optional trips were made to the 
nearby Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, consist- 
ing of 180 acres, to view native birds, 
waterfowl, and animals in as near 
natural surroundings as possible. 

A class boat-trip around Gull Lake 
provided an afternoon of relaxation fol- 
lowing intense studies in the regular 
daily classes. 


The Daily Schedule 

With the ringing of the outdoor bell 
at 6:45 each morning, the regular sched- 
ule which was followed was: 7:30— 
Breakfast; 8:30 — Class: Literature; 
10:00 — Coffee Break; 10:30 — Class: 
Art; 12:15 — Lunch; 1:30 — Class: 
Philosophy; 3:00—Recreation, relaxa- 
tion, studying; 6:00—Dinner; 7:00— 
Class (Varied). 

The curriculum had as its focus “Ex- 
plorations into Human Nature and Con- 
duct.” This was developed within the 
program’s three major areas—literature, 
art, and philosophy. Classes, held on a 
skillfully led discussion level, were con- 
ducted by a core faculty from MSU, 
comprised of: 

Dr. Paul Love, Associate Professor 
in the Department of Art; Dr. Wallace 
B. Moffett, Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish; Dr. John F. A. Taylor, Professor in 
Philosophy. 

These educators felt their way into 
this program with the 1957 Institute, 
and this year were able to make a few 
changes and additions which seemed to 
them would strengthen the program. 
They were serious and talented teachers 
of the highest standing and integrity 
in the academic world. This is, of 
course, as it should be because the aims 
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This is the recreation period? Left to right, Mrs. Margaret Eric- 
son, Geraldine Hair and Mary Diou. 


of the program were lofty, and the 
responsibility for presenting something 
of value from the vast realms of liter- 
ature, art, and philosophy in a two-week 
period was a challenging one. 


Explorations in Literature 


The intention of the literature unit 
was to provide through close critical 
analysis a basis for gaining a sharper 
sense of discrimination in future read- 
ing, and through more general discus- 
sion to supply a sort of blueprint for 
building the individual’s own reading 
program. Close study in class was 
limited to poems of manageable length, 
but a wider range of reading material 
for discussion, both informal and in 
class sessions, was made available in the 
library. Throughout the course there 
was an effort to relate experiences in 
literature to the explorations in the 
other fine arts — drama, music, the 
dance, painting, and architecture—as 
well as to the problems of value per- 
vading the philosophy discussions. 

One of the surprises to many students 
for the first few days was the frequency 
with which the ideas and ideals pre- 
sented in one class appeared and re- 
appeared in the other classes. Before 
long there was a dawning perception of 
the inter-relationship of both art and 
literature to the basic philosophies of 
our Western civilization. Music and the 
dramatic arts extended the horizons. 


Explorations in Art 


One purpose of Dr. Love's lectures 
on art was to acquaint the group with 
the most important schools of modern 
painting. Inasmuch as the group had 
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had little experience in the analysis of 
works of art, the introductory lectures 
attempted to focus attention upon the 
formal aspects of painting. During later 
lectures, wherein the development of 
modern painting was carried from the 
Impressionists of the late nineteenth 
century through Post-Impressionsim, Ex- 
pressionism, Surrealism, and non-objec- 
tive art to the immediately contemporary 
Abstract Expressionism, various impor- 
tant paintings were also analyzed in 


considerable detail through colored 
slides and prints. 

Although the main emphasis was 
upon painting, a visit to a house de- 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright led to 
some discussion of modern architecture, 
and a visit by a creative dancer, Jean 
Erdman, led to a brief survey of the 
history of the modern dance. The more 
basic purpose of all the lectures was to 
open the eyes of the group so its mem- 
bers might be more aware of the art 
works that might be encountered in 
everyday life. 

Human Nature and Conduct 

The lectures in philosophy treated 
three alternative theories which have 
commanded the broadest assent among 
Western men: the Humanism of Plato 
and Aristotle, the Hedonism of Epicurus 
and Mill, and the Rationalism of Kant 
and the Stoics. 

“The unexamined life is not worth 
living.” Such was the reflection of 
Socrates in the initial act of Western 
philosophy. What did he mean? He 
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Marian Olson asks Mrs. Lida Flurry, “I 
wonder if I brought the right clothes?” 


was asking a question, which is the 
fundamental question of all philosophy: 
In a rationally conducted life, what are 
the ends which a human being can 
embrace and hold worthy of pursuit? 
The Socratic question has remained 

the constant theme of every essay in 
liberal arts. The arts of liberal, liberat- 
ing, for the reason that men and women 
are at least free only in the measure that 
they have gained knowledge not merely 
of things, but of themselves. Dr. Taylor 
quoted Emerson: 

There are two laws discrete, 

Not reconciled— 

Law for man and law for thing. 

The last builds town and fleet, 


But it runs wild, 
And doth the man unking. 


Dr. Taylor explained that for every 
human being, as for every age of human 
beings, there are some problems which 
come and go, appear and disappear. 
These are the problems set by things. 
They vary as things vary—as towns and 
fleets vary. But there are some prob- 
lems which remain constant, the same 
for human beings in this age as in that, 
the same despite men’s surroundings 
and despite all his ideologies. These 
are the persistent problems which were 
explained as belonging to the human 
condition itself. 

Dr. Taylor further explained that as 
painters and poets examine these prob- 
lems with the perception of artists, so 
philosophers have examined them in- 
tellectually. Philosophy is a sustained 
reflection on these persistent problems. 

Evening Classes Varied 

To broaden the scope of the Institute 

from the more concentrated studies of 
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literature, philosophy, and art, the eve- 
ning classes were varied. The first eve- 
ning was devoted to an introduction to 
the program by Dr. Varner, with offi- 
cial welcome by Dr. Mary Virginia 
Moore, Institute Director and Education 
Consultant for NSA, and by Margaret 
Treanor, NSA Coordinator for the 
Institute. 

“Around the World in 180 Minutes” 
was presented through slides shown by 
students, staff members and their wives. 
Since the 180 minutes were not suffi- 
cient to “go ‘round the world,” two 
other sessions after the close of the 
scheduled evening class were utilized to 
broaden the students’ knowledge of 
native and foreign lands through the 
showing of slides. 

William Beidler, a veteran of radio 
and TV appearances, as well as concert 
and oratorio, accompanied himself on 
the autoharp as he explained the orig- 
ination of several folk songs character- 
istic of Latin people, the Scotch, Welsh, 
Irish, and American (negro spirituals), 
emphasizing that the language and cus- 
toms of each race are reflected in its 
music. 


In his three evening lectures, Dr. 
Roger M. Busfield, a playwright, book 
reviewer, and instructor, read from his 
own works and the works of others as 
he roamed the world of drama from 
Greek tragedy to newest contemporary 
television. 


Three other evening sessions were 
led by Dr. Gomer LI. Jones, Professor 
of Music at MSU, and a composer- 
conductor whose works have been per- 








formed by various orchestra and choral 
groups throughout the world. He made 
music literature exciting by combining 
lectures with brief piano performances. 
He outlined the process of music compo- 
sition, and explained the variance in the 
works of such famous composers as 
Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, and Brahms. 
The emphasis was upon thorough listen- 
ing so as to properly appreciate music. 

A distinquished guest was creative 
dancer Jean Erdman, former soloist with 
Martha Graham’s Company who left 
that group to form a school and com- 
pany of her own in New York. Miss 
Erdman lectured on the symbols and 
techniques of the dance and the emo- 
tions conveyed by rhythmic patterns of 
movement. She demonstrated with su- 
preme artistry and genuine feeling the 
magic of modern creative dancing, and 
the importance of impeccable staging 
and delightful costumes and sets. 


Extracurricular 

Early in the program an “off-the- 
scenes” dinner was held at nearby Gull 
Harbor Inn, which helped the students 
to become acquainted with each other, 
the residential staff and their families, 
and the Institute coordinators. 

The intermediary Saturday was uti- 
lized for personal wishes, and many 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
just plain REST while others shopped 
or golfed in nearby cities. The evening 
was spent enjoying a stock company 
production of a delightful comedy in 
a barn theater at nearby Augusta. 

Student interest promoted a tour of 
the MSU campus at East Lansing, high- 





Mrs. Doris Kennett, Mary Kammer, Mrs. Bertie Byrum, Dr. Paul 


Love and Mrs. Mary Farwell with traditional in the background, 


modern in the foreground. 
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lighted by a luncheon at the Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Education, with 
Dr. Milton E. Muelder, Dean of the 
College of Science and Arts, who com- 
plimented the Association not only for 
the manner in which it has helped to 
develop high standards for secretaries 
but also because it has demonstrated a 
basic concern for the idea of continuing 
education. 


An informal reception at the home 
of Dr. Moore completed the Lansing 
trip, and the students journeyed back to 
Gull Lake to view art films further 
explained by Dr. Love. 


Personal Evaluation 

Following an entire year of expert 
planning by many, the two weeks un- 
raveled entirely too rapidly. Dr. Moore’s 
guiding hand gathered up the high 
aims of NSA, brought together a dis- 
tinguished faculty to satisfy the desires 
of the secretaries for liberal arts train- 
ing, and fashioned NSA’s 1958 Liberal 
Arts Institute for Secretaries into an 





Hawaii (Mrs. Catharine Traut) greets 
Director Moore and the Institute before 
Puerto Rican backdrop! 


enriching experience. She has pioneered 
truly and well for NSA, and those who 
have benefited are grateful. 

The effects of the 1958 Liberal Arts 
Institute for Secretaries will be far 
reaching. Here we examined the knowl- 


edge and experiences day by day as 
particles scrutinized under a microscope. 
Time will move us to a point of vantage 
where we can view the whole as a com- 
posite picture. Each participant will 
create her own picture, formulate her 
own philosophy, and express in her 
own philosophy and her own language 
a meaningful interpretation. 

Through the filter of experience, 
exploring in the separate areas of art, 
literature, and philosophy, first discern- 
ing tangible differences, and later cor- 
relating intangible similarities, we can 
finally absorb the end result as an inte- 
gral part of personality and performance. 

To Dr. Mary Virginia Moore, MSU, 
NSA, and our employers who made this 
rich experience possible, we are indeed 
grateful. We know our lives will be 
far richer for this educational experi- 
ence, and we shall strive to utilize what 
we have learned to assist us in the prob- 
lems of doing a better job in our daily 
work. 
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(Below) A quaint little lady in Oriental costume took the mem- 
bers attending a Houston (Texas) Chapter meeting by surprise 
when she shuffled in, fluttered her colorful fan several times, 
and addressed the ladies present in “fluent” Japanese—then, 


her message ended, bade 
farewell with a lilting 
“Sayonara”! 

Dumfounded, the 
group turned to Mrs. 
Jean Bradshaw, who 
translated Madame Velma 
Norman’s words to be an 
invitation to attend the 
ORIENTation program to 
be held the following 
week! Various of the 
members then quickly re- 
called having received in- 
vitations to the program, 
carrying out the Oriental 
theme. 

Shown here are: Mrs. 
Velma Norman (right), 
Mrs. Mary Lou Matheny 
(left), and Mrs. Gloria 
Walters (center), new 
member of NSA. 


(Left) Mrs. Betty Hal- 
stead, chairman of the 
Beckley Chapter (West 
Virginia) Education Com- 
mittee, presents a book to 
the Raleigh County Li- 
brary, Mrs. C. H. Graham, 
Librarian. Beckley Chapter 
has started a shelf in the 
library, for books on sub- 
jects covered by the CPS 
examination, thereby en- 
riching the library collec- 
tion and enhancing the 
name of NSA in their 
community. 


(Above) “Three Weeks With Pay” was the topic of 
Saturday session at recent New England Conference in 
the Eastland Hotel, Portland, Maine, featuring, of course, 
vacations! Hands clasped in anticipation are, seated, 
left to right, Dorothy Lundblad, president Connecticut 
Division; Aria Cameron, president Rhode Island Divi- 
sion; and Barbara Whitney, president of the hostess 
Portland Chapter (Maine). Standing, in beaming accord, 
are Ann Dufficy, president Massachusetts Division and 
the then NEVP Ethel Ambler. 
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(Right) A tribute of roses: 
Mr. Roger Williams, pub- 
lisher, Guy Gannett Publish- 
ing Company of Portland, 
Maine, presents posies to 
Helen I. Hazelum of Brock- 
ton Chapter (Massachusetts) 
in token of her election as 
“Miss New England Secretary” 
at the New England Confer- 
ence held in the Eastland 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. Honor 
was conferred by virtue of 
Helen’s outstanding record of 
NSA activity over the past 
year. 


(Above) Mrs. Jean Comer, woman’s program 
director of radio station KGHF, in Pueblo, 
Colorado, and Mrs. Mildred Elkins, member of 
Kachina Chapter, Pueblo, Colorado, discussed 
the many phases of NSA on Mrs. Comer’s daily 
radio program entitled “Brunch with Jean.” 


(Left) Mrs. Dorothy Fraker, Colorado-Wyom- 
ing Division secretary, congratulates Colorado- 
Wyoming Division President Mildred Walden 
upon her presentation at the Workshop of 
Pikes Peak Chapter, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. Miss Walden’s subject was “LEARN 
BETTER.” 


(Below) Emphasizing the “woman” in “business woman” at 
a luncheon in Empire Room of the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York. Occasion was meeting of New York State Division, hos- 
tessed by New York City Chapter, whose members modeled 
original design hats and furs. Left to right, Mrs. Agnes Peterson, 
Elizabeth Clarke, Ellen Timmons, Antoinette Maddalo, Mrs. 
Zoe Romanos, and Phyllis Barton. 
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Send the Boss Packing! 


@ Are there days when you'd like to 
send the boss packing? 


Well, believe it or not, that’s what he 
wants you to do—with reservations 
(and no pun intended!). And he'll 
brag about his indispensable secretary 
if you develop finesse in getting him 
out of the office and on his way to some 
distant point. 

Bosses travel more these days than 
they ever did in the past. Competition, 
changing markets, the search for new 
ideas, business conventions, technical 
meetings—there are a dozen good rea- 
sons why the smart business or profes- 
sional man gets out of town frequently. 


The clever secretary has a new role 
to play here—that of travel adviser and 
booker. She can save time, money and 
energy for the busy executive, and can 
help him get the most out of his trip. 

Large firms have departments which 
do nothing but handle travel arrange- 
ments for employees. Small offices look 
to the secretary to do this in addition 
to her other work. 


If your boss is an infrequent traveler, 
you may want to have one of your local 
travel agents handle the details of his 
trip. The agent will do this efficiently, 
even to getting his hotel room. And, 
of course, if your boss or others on his 
staff use railroads or buses throughout 
the year, obtain from them necessary 
reference materials. 

Chief requirement for any girl is— 
and this comes from the head of a 
travel department—“A sharp pencil and 
a sharp mind!” 


A compact reference “library” is 
essential for accuracy and for saving 
time. The Official Airline Guide is a 
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“must,” since the majority of men 
travel by air. Published monthly at 139 
North Clark Street, Chicago, it includes 
such valuable information as car rental 
services, the current schedules of all 
airlines, fares, and data on the “Family 
Plan.” And it has an airline map of 
the United States that every secretary 
will want to have handy when she dis- 
cusses a trip with her boss. 


The Hotel Red Book, published by 
the American Hotel Association Direc- 
tory Corporation, 221 West 57 Street, 
New York, is valuable. It lists hotels 
in the United States, possessions, terri- 
tories, Canada, Mexico, Bahamas, Ber- 
muda, Cuba, West Indies, Central and 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Australia. 


Leahy’s Hotel-Motel Guide and 
Travel Atlas, published by the Ameri- 
can Hotel Register Company, 226 West 
Ontario Street, Chicago, also is a great 
help to the travel-planner. It has up-to- 
date data on facilities in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico. 

Get a good map of the United States, 
have it framed attractively, and put it 
on your wall. You may be a whiz in 
geography but maybe your boss isn’t, 
and it takes a map to get him straight 
on locations. He may want to stop off 
and see an old classmate in X town 
when he’s returning from Y town. It’s 
a fine idea, only it’s a detour of several 
hundred miles and the cost is a bit 
steep. Pointing out the location of X 
and Y on your map will clear up his 
fuzzy thinking on that subject. 

Get a calendar and use it. And never 
talk “Tuesday” or “Friday.” Talk dates. 
If your boss says he has to be in Kansas 
City Tuesday, ask him if he means 





by Margaret McEachern 
Travel Editor 


Northeast Orient Airlines 


Tuesday the tenth, or Tuesday the 
seventeenth. And when he says the 
tenth, repeat it to him. “You must be 
in Kansas City Tuesday, the tenth.” 
You'll be surprised how often he’s 
failed to check his calendar. Or, if he 
has, he’s been looking at July instead of 
June, and really meant the sixth, after 
all! Don’t trust him! Pin him down! 
He'll thank you for it. 


Keep a road atlas of every state. 
Many men must make side trips out of 
a large city. You must prepare the 
necessary travel data for these trips to 
smaller communities, seeing that a 
rental car is at the airport upon his 
arrival and checking directions and 
mileage to his destination. Big cities 
also have maps which help you tell 
him exactly where the airport is located 
from the downtown section. If he is 
renting a car, he can drive himself to 
his hotel with little difficulty. 

Secretaries who have done a great 
deal of booking for their bosses advise 
newcomers to be sure and get sufficient 
data before they start making travel 
plans. Bosses, with a great deal on their 
minds, can be a bit vague about this. 
An inexperienced secretary, being told 
that he wants to be in Washington or 
Detroit “Wednesday,” will call an air- 
line and ask for all the flights into those 
two cities. The experienced girl finds 
out from him exactly when he must be 
there or when he wants to arrive. She 
checks her reference material or calls 
the airline and selects the best flight 
that will get him there on schedule. 
Use that calendar! Get your boss’ coop- 
eration! You'll both be more satisfied 
when the trip’s a success. 
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Let’s start off your boss on a trip. 

He announces he’s going to give a 
talk in Boston “Thursday” and he wants 
to fly there and get in early enough 
Wednesday evening so he can get a 
good night’s rest. 

First step? Right! That little old 
calendar! By questioning, you get the 
exact date he wants to be or must be 
in Boston, and repeat to him “Wednes- 
day evening the fourteenth.” You find 
out when he wishes to return home. 
So far so good. You check your handy 
airline map and see which airlines 
serve that city. Then you look in your 
Offical Airline Guide and determine 
which best fits his desired arrival time 
early in the evening. Once you decide 
that “A” airline is best for this trip, 
you telephone reservations. You ask 
for a seat on the flight you desire, and 
also for one on his return flight, giving 
dates carefully. You advise if he wishes 
limousine pickup or if he will have his 
Own transportation to the airport. You 
advise if he wishes to have a rental 
car waiting for him in Boston. (The 
airline will confirm that reservation 
along with his plane reservation.) Give 
his business telephone and his residence 
telephone. Advise how you will pay for 
the ticket—cash, check or charge. Men 
who are frequent travelers usually have 
an airline charge card known as an Air 
Travel Plan card. These ATP card 
holders can pick up their tickets at the 
airport if reservation is made within 
seventy-two hours of departure. Other- 
wise, the ticket must be picked up the 
day before departure. 

When the reservations agent assures 
you he has seats on the desired flights, 
there’s one thing to femember. Under 
a new airline ruling, your boss must 
re-confirm his return space at least six 
hours before he leaves Boston; other- 
wise the space will be canceled. This 
applies to all layovers of more than 
twelve hours. 

Next check your hotel guide and 
select what you believe would be the 
hotel he would choose. Wire for the 
kind of room desired, stating arrival 
time and length of stay. Ask for a re- 
turn confirming message. However, if 
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you have a branch office in that city, 
it is better to advise that manager and 
have him book space. Often there is a 
rash of conventions that monopolize 
all hotel space and you might have 
difficulties. He can best handle the 
situation. 

Now comes an important part of 
your work. You type all the pertinent 
data about the trip on a card which you 
then staple into the jacket of his ticket. 
He won’t lose it there, and it will be 
handy for reference. On this Passenger 
Information Card you type, on a day- 
by-day basis, such information as name 
of the airline, flight number, time he 
should be at the airport, means of get- 
ting to airport, time of departure, time 
of arrival at destination, and the names 
of the airports. Include arrangements 
for hotel, and road directions if he is 
driving a rental car, or helicopter if he 
needs such service. Note all time in 
local time. He'll be interested only in 
what time it is where he is at the 
moment. 


By spelling out every detail this way, 
you ask only one thing of the boss. He 
must re-confirm his space on his re- 
turn flight. But that’s not asking too 
much, is it? He'll realize that your good 
and thorough work is saving time and 
money for him and the company. 

A word about wives and familes . . . 

Many companies encourage their 
men to take along their wives to meet- 
ings and on other trips. They feel that 
wives are good “salesmen.” And, eco- 
nomically, it doesn’t strain the budget 
too much. The airline’s “Family Plan” 
has done a great deal to get the ladies 
“on the road.” The economies of this 
plan are so great that they can hardly 
afford to stay at home. Supposing your 
boss is going to New York to a con- 
vention. Naturally, his wife would like 
to go along to meet his friends anc 
business or professional associates. She'd 
also like to see a Broadway show, do 
some shopping on Fifth Avenue, try a 
smart new restaurant. So? Under the 
Family Plan, he pays full fare. She pays 
only half-fare. So do any of his children 
under age twenty-two. Check with air- 
line reservation office for valid days. A 
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double room doesn’t cost much more 
than many singles. The ladies’ commit- 
tee of the convention will have all sorts 
of pleasant and inexpensive entertaining 
lined up for her pleasure. 

Often your boss may decide to take 
a post-convention tour. For example, if 
he and his wife are in Seattle and he has 
two weeks’ vacation coming, it’s simple 
to hop over to lovely Hawaii. In this 
case, ask the airline to figure out the 
total cost and to suggest hotels and 
packaged sightseeing tours. As long as 
transportation has been paid to Seattle, 
why not make the short hop to a beauti- 
ful vacation spot? And if there happens 
to be a conference in Hawaii with a 
formal program, this constitutes a 
business reason for purposes of taxation! 
Of course if it’s just a vacation, it’s not 
tax deductible. 

Not hard, is it? And who knows? 
You might become so _ enthusiastic 
about travel that one of these days 
you'll walk up to your boss and announce 
that you're all set for your trip and that 
you're heading for Europe! 
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M@ Always busy, yes, but also always 
smiling and gracious—no matter the 
extra interruptions—that’s Mrs. Glen- 
wood Kramer, Eileen to all her friends, 
who is one of NSA’s most enthusiastic 
members, and certainly the backbone of 
the Badger Chapter at La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

Eileen has served this year as Great 
Lakes District Representative on Secre- 
taries Week Committee, chairman of 
the Wisconsin Division Nominating 
Committee, chairman of the Badger 
Chapter Civic Committee and Public 
Relations Committee, and a member 
of the Chapter Secretaries Week Com- 
mittee. She is immediate past president 
of the Wisconsin Division, a position 
which she held for two years, 1955-57, 
and was division treasurer for two years 
previous, 1953-55, and a State Advisor 
before that. 

Eileen is a charter member of Badger 
Chapter which was organized in March, 
1947, and has a perfect attendance 
record for meetings for the past eleven 
years. In 1948 she became correspond- 
ing secretary and bulletin editor, which 
position she held until June, 1950 when 
she became chapter president. However, 
her artistic ability was so widely recog- 
nized that she continued to design the 
bulletin covers and served on the 
bulletin staff for the next two years, 
1950-52. She again became second 
vice president and bulletin editor in 
1952. 

Eileen was named La Crosse’s first 
“Secretary of the Year” in 1957. 

She has attended all NSA divsion 
meetings, including two held jointly 
with the Illinois Division at Chicago 
and Bloomington, Illinois. Wisconsin 
meetings have been held at Green Bay, 
La Crosse, Milwaukee and Racine. She 
has also attended most of the regional 
and district meetings and several Asso- 
ciation conventions. 

We think Eileen is just about as busy 
as one person could be, but as she often 
says, “If I didn’t have such an under- 
standing and cooperative husband, I 
wouldn’t be able to accomplish half of 
the things I do.” Instead, she and Glen 
have proved that when marriage is a 
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by Mrs. Florence Hofweber 
Badger Chapter, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 





Mrs. Eileen Kramer 


true partnership, even household duties 
can be enjoyed when shared by the “one 
and only,” as well as social activities 
and fun. An angora cat, Toni (spelled 
with an “i” because she’s a girl), and 
her son Tommy, complete the Kramer 
family. Although Eileen has no children 
of her own, she has often been adopted 
by scouts who have grown to know her 
personally through the scout office and 
who have come to depend upon her 
wisdom and advice. At present I know 
of one young man at Central High 
School in La Crosse and another at Mar- 
quette University in Milwaukee who 
affectionately refer to her as “Mom.” 





Eileen was born in La Crosse and is 
a graduate of Central High School. She 
had dreams of becoming a dress de- 
signer until a serious accident one 
month before graduation caused folks 
to fear that she might never use her 
hands because of cruel burns. Blessed 
with that determination of hers to do 
and persevere, and an understanding 
mother who encouraged her to try typ- 
ing as a means of revitalizing her 
fingers, Eileen registered for a commer- 
cial course at the La Crosse Vocational 
College of Commerce, and thus began 
her secretarial career. 


Her dreams superseded her secretarial 
ambitions, however, and she turned to 
professional dressmaking while attend- 
ing school, completing seven wool suits 
one Easter season. But for one who so 
thoroughly enjoys meeting and know- 
ing people, she soon gave this up to 
answer the “SOS” sent out by the Boy 
Scout office for immediate help to han- 
dle their finance drive. Eileen went to 
work for what she supposed was a 
temporary job and demonstrated her 
ability to do office work so proficiently 
that Mr. Ingli, Scout Executive, realiz- 
ing her worth, offered her a permanent 
job. In two months she was “top” girl 
in the office. That was over sixteen 
years ago, and Eileen is still a “Good 
Scout.” There probably isn’t a Scout or 
Scouter in the whole nine-county area 
at the Gateway Area Council who hasn't 
benefited by her “good deeds daily.” 
They know and appreciate her smiling 
presence in the office, and also the clear 
and concise information which comes 
to them in her attractively illustrated 
bulletins. Her dress designing ambition 
now only comes to the foreground when 
she takes time out to make some of her 
own clothes. 


Even though Eileen has a full time 
job in the Boy Scout office, that doesn’t 
begin to tell all she does. Besides keep- 
ing house, including the washing, iron- 
ing, canning, etc., here are some of her 
other activties: 

GIRL SCOUTS — Over twenty years 
tenure in the program, serving as a 
scout co-leader of an intermediate 
troop, leader of a Brownie troop, 
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president of the Girl Scout Leaders’ 

club, member of troop committee, 

and now as a member of the Troop 

Camp committee. 

CIVIL DEFENSE — Charter member 
and secretary-treasurer of the La 
Crosse Auxilary Police. 

RED CROSS—Secretary of Red Cross 
First Aid Instructors’ Club and pres- 
ently teaching Standard First Aid to 
auxiliary police. 

CHURCH—Wesley Methodist Church. 
Two years as president of the choir, 
two years as secretary of official 
board, over fifteen years as treasurer 
of the church school, and has served 
as a member of the Girls’ Work 
Committee and Office Committee 
and a member of the Music 
Committee. 

AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY— 
Served as Americanism Chairman for 
a year. 

In Eileen’s life there is never a dull 
moment. This is a typical week: Mon- 
day, Red Cross First Aid Instructors’ 
Club; Tuesday, Girl Scout Troop Camp 
Committee; Wednesday, Auxiliary Police 
Executive Committee; Thursday, Choir 
practice; Friday, work at office; Satur- 
day, auxiliary police duty at a wrestling 
match; and Sunday, church, and then 
typing problems for another instructors’ 
first aid class. She does her exquisite 
sewing before she goes to work in the 
morning, and during her lunch hour 
she types minutes of the club meetings 
she has attended for which she serves 
as secretary. 

And still, husband Glen is not for- 
gotten. They share several hobbies such 
as archery, swimming and bowling and 
taking jaunts in their car, and they are 
especially fond of cook-outs to which 
they invite their friends (they are con- 
sidered experts at cooking “squaw 
corn”). Glen is a true gardener. He 
isn't just playing at it, but knows what 
he’s doing and why. During the sum- 
mer he specializes in raspberries, roses 
and mums, and his winter gardening 
shines through in his lovely African 
violet plants. 

Let me say, “Hats off to a wonderful 
couple. Two people who are ‘living’ 
twenty-four hours a day!” 

e e * 
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new chapters 


Mocoma Chapter 

Bethesda, Maryland 
(Installed by all 
Washington, D. C., Chapters) 


Mrs. June B. Goyette, President 


5003 Danbury Court 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 


Mrs. Elinor Day Lodge, Vice President 


10021 Sinnott Drive 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 


Mrs. Ann Nixon, Corresponding 
Secretary 


7801 Marbury Road 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 


Mrs. Shirley S. Dunlap, Recording 
Secretary 


4818 Bradley Boulevard 
Chevy Chase 15, Maryland 


Mrs. Shirley B. Jackson, Treasurer 


4740 Bradley Boulevard 
Chevy Chase 15, Maryland 


Union County Chapter 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
(Installed by 

Newark, New Jersey) 


Mrs. Harriett J. C. Walsh, President 


34 De Hart Place 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Dorothy Feola, Vice President 


16 Hamilton Avenue 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


Mrs. Marion F. Higman, Recording 
Secretary 

23 Constantine Place 

Summit, New Jersey 


Mrs. Mary E. Kniazuk, Corresponding 
Secretary 

1349 Birch Hill Road 

Mountainside, New Jersey 


Mrs. Martha J. De Cesare, Treasurer 


611 Floral Avenue 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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Clean Hands gently removes 
stubborn office stains—including 
hectograph dye—without resorting to 
harsh abrasives and strong solvents 
... ends “chemical hands” and 
cracked cuticles. Ends scrubbing, 
too! Simply massage in Clean 
Hands and wipe away with facial 
tissue. Your hands will have their 
fresh, early-morning look again! 
Apply Clean Hands before starting 
the office day. Then annoying 
stains can’t set. Grimiest grime 
disappears effortlessly. Happy 
hands are here again! 


free sample 
Get this handsome purse-size 
sample! Fill in coupon and 
mail with your company 
letterhead. 


@ Fill in and send with company 
letterhead 

@ COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., ® 
Inc., 8010 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N. Y. 





@ 
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Does Your Job 
Make or Break You? 


by Dr. Margaret G. Fox 








@ Secretarial work can be fascinating 
but it can also be boring, monotonous 
and confining, depending on the job 
and the way it is organized. 

Fatigue can result from many things. 
Too often we blame overwork for our 
feeling of being worn out at the end 
of the day. In reality, perhaps it is some- 
thing else which is causing our fatigue. 
Check to see if you are getting enough 
sleep and rest. One can burn the candle 
at both ends for a short period of time 
but to keep it up indefinitely results 
in that washed out feeling in the latter 
half of the day. Perhaps it is lack of 
movement that contributes to unusual 
fatigue. 

Poor work habits can also contribute 
to being tired. Do you have your work 
tools where they are easily obtained? 
Think over the organization of your 
work space and see if the items you use 
most often are close at hand. Poor 
planning may also take its toll. Do you 
plan so all of your jobs demanding 
stooping are done at once or scattered 
throughout the day? 

Here are some general suggestions 
that may help in avoiding unnecessary 
tiredness. Wear suitable clothing and 
shoes. High fashion may be desirable 
in some places, but see that the high 
fashion garment is also comfortable and 
does not bind. Be certain your shoes 
have room enough for you to wiggle 
your toes in without having to slip 
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Women’s Physical Education Department 


State University of Iowa 


As written by 
Marjorie G. Love 
Robert Lucas Chapter 


Iowa City, lowa 


them off under your desk. Your shoes 
can be smart looking and still fit well, 
giving the foot room to move about in 
the shoe. 

Check the lighting. Perhaps the head- 
aches you have come from insufficient 
light in the right spot or light of a 
glaring type. Is the height of your work 
surface comfortable? Can you sit at your 
typewriter with your elbows on the 
level with your wrists or are your el- 
bows below the wrists? What about 
your chair? The support for the back 
should not come too low. The best spot 
to support the back is a little above 
the small of the back, not right in the 
lower part of the back. Your feet should 
reach the floor when your hips are 
against the back part of the chair. The 
thighs should be supported by the chair 
and the chair should not be so deep 
that the front of it cuts the back of 
the legs. The short woman has a real 
problem in being high enough in her 
chair to have the work surface at the 
right height and still reach the floor. 
It may be necessary to have a small plat- 
form under her feet for comfort. Last 
of all check the ventilation. It may be 
well to open the windows and air the 
office from time to time if the place is 
not well ventilated. 


Some specific suggestions may help 
you do some jobs easier. Organize your 
files so the material used the least is 
in the bottom drawers. Keep the top 


drawers for work that must be done fre- 
quently. Sort your material to be filed 
so that when you go into a drawer you 
can complete your job there unless it 
takes too long. Stand to one side of the 
file instead of in front of the drawer. 
This cuts down on the amount of reach- 
ing and relieves the strain on the shoul- 
ders. Use a low stool on which to sit 
if a lot of work must be done on the 
bottom drawers. And be sure the light 
is good. 

When typing be sure your stand for 
holding the copy is set at such an angle 
that there is no glare on it. The angle 
varies depending on whether you wear 
bifocal glasses or not. The secretary 
wearing bifocals will find she wants her 
copy at about a thirty-degree angle, 
while the one who wears no glasses or 
regular glasses can best use a forty-five- 
degree angle for her copy. Sit well back 
in the chair with the feet flat on the 
floor. 

In planning your work, plan for 
first things to come first. Use a check 
list to keep track of small items. It 
gives one a great peace of mind if 
you can look down the check list at the 
end of the day and see all the items 
crossed off and be certain that none 
of them was forgotten. In planning 
your work day plan for a change of 
position and for some movement. Put 
that trip to the bank in the middle of 
the working period for a welcome 
change. Alternate the tasks on your 
time schedule so you do not have to 
stick to one task too long. 

Other factors contributing to your 
feeling of well being will be to watch 
your weight. As a secretary you need 
fewer calories because your work is 
sedentary. Every extra pound you carry 
around tires you that much more. Find 
an absorbing hobby, preferably an ac- 
tive one such as bowling or square danc- 
ing. Swim, play golf or plant a garden. 
Clean your own apartment or wash your 
own car. These physical tasks are good 
for you and it is amazing how much 
tension you can work off doing physi- 
cal labor. Besides, when you have fin- 
ished you have the feeling of a job well 
done and a little extra money in your 
pocket. 
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(Recommended by CPS Institute) 


PSYCHOLOGY: UNDERSTANDING HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


Sartain, North, Strange, and Chapman. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1958. 


PERSONAL BUSINESS LAW 
Schneider, Smith, and Whitecraft. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1958. 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN BUSINESS 
Sheperd, Musselman, and Hughes. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 


YOUR SOCIAL SECURITY 


U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Social 
Security Administration, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS LETTERS 
Smart, McKelvey, and Gerfen. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPISTS 


Gavin and Hutchinson. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 1956. 


CASES ON HUMAN RELATIONS 
Calhoun, Noland, and Whitehall. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1958. 


BUSINESS REPORTS 
Anderson, Saunders, and Weeks. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1957. 


Dictation Discs: Set 47, Office Style Dictation Set. (45 rpm. 15 min., 
dictation each side.) 
Set 62, 3 records. (78 rpm, 10 min., dictation each side.) 
Set 72, 2 records. (331% LP, 15 min., dictation each side.) 
Order from Dictation Disc Company, 170 Broadway, New York 
38, New York. 
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The amazing 
second sheet 
that delivers 
13 clear copies 
at one typing 


What a second sheet! Strong. 
Stands up better and longer. 
Handles easier. Lies perfectly 
flat. Erases cleaner, quicker. 
Thin and compact for fast 
filing. Seven different colors 
for easier channelling. Next 
time you order second sheets, 
say Sea Foam .. . specified 
first by better offices across 
the country. 







for 
free samples. 





BROWNVILLE PAPER CO. 
BROWNVILLE, NEW YORK 
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English Usage 


1. Choose the correct sentence: 


(a) Her employer did not object to 
Mary going to the convention, 
provided she lose a days pay; 

(b) Her employer did not object to 
Mary’s going to the convention, 
provided she lose a day's pay; 

(c) Her employer did not object to 
Mary going to the convention, 
provided she lose a day's pay; 

(d) Her employer did not object to 
Mary’s going to the convention, 
provided she lose a days pay. 


. Which work is incorrectly spelled? 
(a) disastrous 


No 


(b) fricassee 
v(c) benefitted 

(d) buoyancy 

3. Which word is correctly spelled? 
(a) deterrent 
(b) beleives 
(c) phosforescent 
(d) privelege 

4. Choose the correct spelling: 
(a) sacreligious 
(b) sacriligious 
(c) sacreligous 
(d) sacrilegious 


5. Choose the correct italicized word in 
each of the following sentences: 
(a) The affects effects of the 

drought are now being felt. 
(b) The cite site sight of the new 
airport has been selected. 
(c) Beauty is #’s its own reward 
for being. 

‘ (b) A hat and gloves complement 

compliment a secretary’s attire. 
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6. Pick the incorrectly used word in 


each of the following sentences: 


(a) The car swung on to the high- 
way and (run as smoothly as a 
new one. 

(b) Your gloves are laying on the 
table where you threw them. 

(c) The new secretary invited Jean 
and/I to lunch. 

(d) I have been lead to suspect that 
the motor was worn out when 
I bought the car. 


7. Select the proper definition of the 


following: 


(a) savory 
(1) green 
(2) appetizing 
(3) preserved 
(4) well-blended 
(b) altercation 
(1) change 
(2) pause 
(3) quarrel 
(4) turning 


8. Select the correct punctuation: 


(a) “Its been three years or more,” 
said Mary, since I’ve taken any 
dictation.” 

(b) It’s been three years’ or more,” 
said Mary, “since I’ve taken any 
dictation.” 

(c) “Its been three years or more,” 
said Mary, “since I’ve taken any 
dictation.” 

~ (d) “It’s been three years or more,” 
said Mary, “since I’ve taken any 
dictation.” 


Answers on Page 31 


Sports Collection 


= the men in the family have their 

fishing tackle and hunting gear. You 
can out-do them any day with your 
indoor sports collection. With your bath 
pillow, your ‘‘curtain caddy,’’ your 
sponges, brushes, bath trays, terry-cloth 
sarongs, fragrant soaps, and over-size 
bath towels. Making yourself prettier, 
healthier, and more relaxed is about as 
fine a sport as a woman can go in for. 
And there’s so much enticing equipment 
these days to make a bath a special 
treat. A little bit of a vacation can be 
enjoyed every day of the year — right 
in your own bathtub. 

One of the best beauty investments a 
woman can make is a bath tray that 
serves as a vanity table. It rests across 
the rims of the tub, holding all your 
little beauty paraphernalia. The ones 
made of lucite, with a full size mirror, 
encourage meticulous grooming. They 
also let you relax in a tub full of warm 
soapsuds while you give yourself a facial, 
do your nails, criticize your hair. This 
nice long soak eases tired muscles, and 
smooths away those lines in your face. 


Of course, a little exercise isn’t going 
to do you any harm either. A body 
brush or sponge — wielded vigorously 
— is a sure cure for muddy, roughened 
skin. There are so many different types 
of brushes and sponges to choose from. 
An especially good one is the vinyl 
plastic back sponge that has broad straps. 
Hold the ends of the straps in your 
hands and swish that sponge — well- 
lathered, of course — back and forth 
across your back. It’s a million dollar 
massage, as well as a cleanser. Rough 
mits or small brushes are excellent tools 
for getting knees and elbows soft and 
smooth. Feet, too, need this sort of 
scrubbing. 


Speaking of feet, an extra foot bath is 
a real beauty bonus. Take a few minutes 
time out, whenever you can get it. Sit 
on the edge of the tub, or draw up a 
little stool beside the tub. 


You'll find that the more luxurious 
bath props you collect, the more fun 
a bath will be. And the more you enjoy 
it, the better you'll look. 
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M@ “How can I help the public rela- 
tions for our business?” the Secretary 
may ask. “I don’t release news to the 
newspaper.” 

In most cases this is true. The Public 
Relations Director has that prerogative, 
in addition to many other functions, 
such as publicizing annual reports, stock- 
holders meetings, plant hospitality, rec- 
reation programs, expansion programs, 
wage increases; advertising products; 
and preparing employee periodicals and 
annual reports. 

The dictionary defines public rela- 
tions as the activities of a group in 
building and maintaining sound and 
productive relations with special publics 
such as customers, employees, or stock- 
holders, and with the public at large, 
so as to adapt itself to its environment 
and interpret itself to society. 


What, then, is the role of the secre- 
tary in public relations? 

It is first necessary to analyze the 
“public” which the secretary contacts 
. .. her boss, other management, office 
personnel, customers, vendors . . . com- 
munity. She may not have personal con- 
tact with all of the above or she may 
have contacts that are not listed. 

Next, the secretary must recognize 
that her function is to assist her boss 
in his work. It is imperative that she 
have his confidence and friendship. And 
it is only reasonable to assume that he 
will have hers. They must have the best 
“public relations” possible. 

The secretary can be of great value to 
her boss if she also has the confidence 
of his colleagues and especially the men 
under his supervision. In order for a 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


and the Secretary 


Christeen Brown, 
rogram Chairman 
Prog Chair. 


man in top management to execute his 
work, he must have a chain reaction of 
cooperation from these men. They in 
turn must cooperate with each other, 
in order that work progresses smoothly 
and efficiently. If the secretary is on 
friendly terms with the men, who also 
aid her boss, she can sometimes detect 
trouble before her boss is aware of it, 
and inform him. He then has an oppor- 
tunity to straighten it out before a 
real problem develops. She must be 
cautious, though, and carefully con- 
sider each issue before going to her 
boss, or she may earn the reputation 
of “tattle-tale”, lose the confidence of 
the other members of the firm, and 
thereby break down the “public rela- 
tions.” 

A busy executive will inadvertently 
forget, sometimes, to inform one of his 
departments about some detail. If the 
secretary is familiar with the overall 
operation of the business, she will read- 
ily know that Mr. X in sales would 
probably appreciate knowing these 
facts. It would be to her boss's advan- 
tage if she would remind him; and Mr. 
X (though he will not know the secre- 
tary’s contribution) will appreciate the 
information and not be embarrassed at 
a later date because communications 
had broken down. 

If the secretary is employed in a busi- 
ness which has several office workers, 
she should go out of her way to be 
friendly with the other workers. Her 
direct contact with the clerical workers 
may be limited, due to the physical lo- 
cation of her office or the flow of 
work. Also in large organizations, sec- 
retaries are sometimes prone to “stick- 


by Christeen Brown 
Rose City Chapter 


Richmond, Indiana 


ing together” and forming cliques. This 
can be interpreted as snobbishness and 
breed an unhealthy atmosphere. Such a 
state can only be detrimental to com- 
munications which is the gist of public 
relations. 


Contacts which the secretary may 
have with salesmen and vendors can 
have a lasting effect, whether they be 
pleasant or the reverse. It is important 
that her personal contact with outsiders 
be just as friendly and courteous as her 


letters. For instance— 


Mr. Jones, a salesman for XYZ Com- 
pany is overheard to say, “Smith seems 
to have a good outfit, but that secretary 
is such a crab, I don’t know how he 
can afford to keep her on the job.” 


Certainly Jones is not complimenting 
the secretary, but in addition he is also 
questioning Mr. Smith’s judgment. On 
the other hand, Smith’s secretary may be 
very pleasant at all times in the pres- 
ence of him, but she is not abetting 
his relations with XYZ Company. 


Community work and organizational 
activities are an excellent outlet for pub- 
lic relations. Here the secretary can ad- 
vertise her company’s product and serv- 
ices. After all, her boss, her company 
and its product must be the best, other- 
wise she would not waste her time 
working for them. 


A business spends a great deal of 
time and money building up its repu- 
tation to its customers, the public. The 
secretary can do a great deal to aid its 
endeavors both on the job and off, by 
being a top “public relations” secretary. 
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W@ Things that look easy are not always 
as easy as they look. Have you watched 
a good golfer drive his ball straight 
down the middle of the fairway? It 
looks easy, doesn’t it? It is for the man 
who knows how. The golfer who knows 
nothing of technique—pays no atten- 
tion to stance, grip or swing—gets one 
down the center of the fairway only 
occasionally by accident. 

What's hard about writing a YES, 
NC, or NO! NO! NO! letter? Not a 
thing—if you don’t cire how often 
you ‘slice’ your reader's self-esteem or 
“hook” his indignation. If you do care, 
you'll want to write every letter so that 
it builds good will. The techniques dis- 
cussed below will help you to write bet- 
ter YES, NO, and NO! NO! NO! 
letters. 

Whole-hearted or Half-hearted 

In general the business letters that 
say YES, give some sort of permission, 
or indicate agreement are more favor- 
ably received than letters that say NO, 
deny permission, or indicate dis2gree- 
ment. But a poorly written YES letter 
can be more offensive than a well- 
written NO letter. 

One reason YES letters fail is that 
writers sometimes make up their minds 
—but not their hearts—to say YES. 
Circumstances may force them to make 
a favorable reply while they are wishing 
they could say NO. 

It would be unrealistic to suppose 
that every businessman could put his 
heart into saying YES to every request. 
He'd soon go bankrupt. The solution 
lies in first considering very carefully 
the extra work, inconvenience, or risk 
involved. When the decision is “say 
YES” the YES should be whole-hearted. 

A few thoughtless individuals make 
unreasonable requests. But most people 
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Yes. No. and No! No! No? 
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who ask for favors are concerned about 
the trouble they cause. They hope you 
will be able to grant their requests with- 
out undue inconvenience or expense. 
They are chagrined if you reply in a 
way that says clearly, “the request was 
a costly annoyance.” 

Not good: Because you have been a 
customer for so many 
years, I have gone to the 
trouble and expense of 
securing sail cloth that 
matches the sample you 
sent. 

Better: Good news! We can get 
the exact shade of up- 
holstery you specified for 
your cabin cruiser. 

Granting certain favors may become 

routine. Anyone can grant a routine re- 
quest. You add the important little 
extra when you also make the reader 
feel that you are glad he asked. 

This reply cuts We make it a regu- 

him down: lar practice to allow 

dealers to use fea- 
tures from Litko 
News in local papers. 

This builds Congratulations on 

him up: seeing the sales value 

of page three of 
Litko News. Permis- 
mission to reprint 
granted— WITH 
PLEASURE. 


How and When to Say NO 

What is the purpose of the sugar 
coating on bitter pills? To get people 
to take the pills? Not exactly. There 
are other effective ways, including 
force. The primary reason for sugar 
coating the pills is to get them taken 
without resistance. 

In spite of the best sugar coating, 


however, NO letters do have some ele- 
ment of disappointment for the reader. 
The businessman who realizes this and 
imagines how he would feel in the other 
fellow’s place can learn to keep the dis- 
appointment to a minimum. 

The business writer's first objective 
will be to look for something about 
which he can agree with the reader or 
for some part of the request that he can 
grant. Both these things make good 
openings for NO letters: 

You did the right 

thing when you let 

Bob know about the 

gas gauge. 

Granting part Two of the five types 

of the request: of fuses you asked 
for were sent air- 
mail this morning. 


Agreement: 


Being direct and outspoken are traits 
to be proud of when you can speak con- 
structively. When you can’t, you can 
be proud if you avoid directness. The 
beginning of a letter is an especially 
poor place for a blunt NO. Disappoint- 
ment is easier to take if we are pre- 
pared for it. 

Not good: No, we can’t permit any 

further delay in the pay- 
ment of your account. 


Better: In order to offer free de- 
livery of merchandise, we 
must collect all accounts 
within 60 days. If we 
were to make an excep- 
tion for one customer, we 
could not in fairness re- 
fuse the same treatment 
for all customers. Help 
us maintain the conveni- 
ence of free delivery by 
mailing your check for 
$78.50 today. 
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Children sometimes use poor judg- 
ment in asking favors. It is equally 
childish to assume a patronizing attitude 
in answering these youngsters. Little 
Johnny may be the nephew of your best 
customer. In any event he will surely 
remember an early slight when he grows 
up and becomes a potential buyer of 
your product. 

Not good: We could hardly send 
complete blueprints of all 
machines to every child 
who asked for them. 
The machines that we 
use have to be redesigned 
frequently. For this rea- 
son the draftsmen make 
only enough blueprints 
for the engineers and 
foremen. A few were re- 
produced in a govern- 
ment report in 1956, and 
I believe you can still get 
a copy by writing to the 
address below. 

Notice that in the foregoing example 
it was not necessary to say NO because 
the reader would understand after read- 
ing the explanation that the answer was 
NO. This device is equally effective in 
letters to grown-ups. 


Better: 


Such expressions as “we would like 
to, but . . .” and “we wish we could, 
however . . .” are known as dead give- 
away expressions. If they are used in 
an explanation, they should come at 
the end—not at the beginning. 

Not good: We would like to give 

you our old patterns, but 
we melt the copper and 
reuse it in making new 
patterns. 
We melt our copper pat- 
terns and reuse the metal 
in new designs. We wish 
we knew of some other 
source; but, so far as we 
know, all paper manu- 
facturers follow this 
practice. 


Better: 


The man who asks a favor you can’t 
grant, or makes a suggestion you can’t 
use may be the one you'll want to hear 
from tomorrow. It is wise to keep the 
lines of communication open. You 
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never know where a good idea will 
come from. 
Not good: Your suggestion for a 
change in our billing sys- 
tem is one of several im- 
practical plans we cannot 
use. 
Your suggestion for a 
change in our billing sys- 
tem shows that you are 
interested in finding bet- 
ter ways to do things. In 
practices which affect the 
whole industry, we are 
obliged to follow ac- 
cepted methods, unfortu- 
nately, regardless of the 
expense to us. But we do 
appreciate your interest 
and welcome all your 
suggestions. 


Better: 


No! No! No! 

The writing of a NO! NO! NO’ let- 
ter, which is roughly equivalent to CUT 
IT OUT, is a real challenge even to 
experienced letter writers. Such letters 
are written because someone persists in 
doing a wrong thing or in doing a right 
thing in the wrong way. Exasperating? 
Of course. But letting the other fellow 
know you are irritated will serve no 
useful purpose. 

One way to put a stop to a practice 
you don’t approve is to issue an order. 
Orders are universally resented, how- 
ever, especially if they are not accom- 
panied by the reasons for them. Fur- 
thermore, the recipients of directives 
are inclined to slip back into the old 
bad habits at the first opportunity. 

Usually the man who must write a 
NO! NO! NO! letter knows his point 
of view is correct. Nevertheless, it must 
be remembered that times change, and 
the other fellow may be in a strategic 
position to discover better ways of do- 
ing things. Some profitable improve- 
ments have been discovered by permit- 
ting the maverick to give his reasons 
for disregarding regulations. Asking 
for his views shows that you are a fair 
and open-minded person. If the offender 
hasn’t any reasons, he'll fall back in line 
knowing he had a chance to justify 
himself. 


Not good: Please reread page seven 
of the employee hand- 
book immediately. You 
will see that reports of 
adjustments must be sent 
in on the green forms 
provided for this pur- 
pose. In the future do 
not deviate from this 
rule. 


Better: Lately your adjustment 
reports have come in on 
the back of the pink in- 
terview blanks, Joe. It 
doesn't take Mary long 
to copy your reports on 
the green forms, but 
she’d be pretty busy if 
all the salesmen sent their 
reports this way. Maybe 
you have a good reason 
for your system. If so, 
let us know before the 
order for a new supply 
of forms goes in. 


A positive friendly note makes the 
best ending for the NO! NO! NO! 
letter. Assume that the practice will be 
corrected. Avoid the this-hurts-me-more- 
than-it-does-you attitude. 


Not good: I am sorry that you have 
forced me to call our 
terms to your attention 
and trust that you will 
conform to them in the 
future. 

Now that you understand 
why exceptions to the 
terms are so costly, Mr. 
Hutt, I know we can 
count on you to eliminate 
them. 


Better: 


The poor golfer can blame the wind, 
his clubs, or the caddy instead of poor 
technique when his ball drops far short 
of the green. The poor letter-writer can 
find some scapegoats too if he is look- 
ing for excuses. But the businessman 
who works to make his letters do more 
than say YES, NO, or NO! NO! NO! 
will not need excuses. He will be able 
to do well three jobs that are much 
more complicated than they look. 
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WM Let's agree that this article is 
directed to Career Women who actually 
depend on their own ability to do use- 
ful work in order to have something to 
eat and a nice place to come home to. 
The women who follow a career only to 
keep themselves occupied, or to have 
greater scope for self expression while 
their husbands are busily engaged in 
the lucrative practice of law, or brain 
surgery, may be excused in favor of 
Harper's Bazaar. There is much to be 
said for their benefit, and more for 
their husbands; but this is not the 
proper forum from which to say it. 


If awoman must work in order to live, 
then the power to earn is a very neces- 
sary item of her personal inventory. 
It is beyond all other items, precious. 
It must never be taken for granted. 
The professional secretary recognizes 
this in a hundred daily ways. She takes 
courses to increase her working worth; 
she learns the intricacies of the boss's 
business, so she can effectively handle 
its details while he is increasing its size; 
she masters the problems of human 
relations, so that customers or clients 
will want to come back, so that other 
employees will want to stay. 


But while our Career Woman is thus 
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multiplying her power to be useful, she 
owes it to herself to analyze the brutal 
fact that this precious working worth 
which is within her may not flow out 
forever—indeed, that it cannot flow 
out forever. 


There are four ways in which this 
capacity to earn can be stopped. 


(1) You can lose your job. But if 
you do—so what? You'll go 
get another one. It may not 
be fun to have to, but it may 
be a better job, in happier sur- 
roundings, ultimately for more 
money, once you've landed it. 
So the Career Woman of char- 
acter (and how can you get to 
be a professional secretary with- 
out plenty of solid character? ) 
isn’t going to burn her shingle 
just because the boss ran the 
business into bankruptcy, or his 
wife decided that he needed a 
male secretary. 

And the three other threats 
to earning power are almost as 
easily dealt with. With this 
difference—you get a new job 
after you've lost the old one— 
you protect yourself against 
the other dangers before they 
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happen. After they have hap- 
pened, it’s too late. 


What are these three other 
dragons waiting to slay your 
earning power? They are: 
(A) Total Disability; (B) 
Premature Death; and (C) 
Obsolete Old Age. Either (B) 
or (C) is almost certain to 
happen to everyone, and (A) 
happens to more people than 
is generally supposed. Let's 
look at them one at a time. 


A. The actuarial statistics of insurance 
companies show that, if you are 
thirty-five or younger, you have less 
than a fifty-fifty chance of escaping 
a continuous disability of ninety days 
or longer before you reach the age of 
sixty-five, and that the chance of 
your being totally disabled for one 
year or longer in that time is greater 
than one in ten! 


And as you escape successfully 
beyond age thirty-five, these terrify- 
ing probabilities of disability do not 
reduce in proportion to the reduc- 
tion in number of years remaining 
before age sixty-five. Thus, at age 
fifty-five, with two-thirds of the span 
from thirty-five to sixty-five safely 
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behind you, the probability of a 
three-month disability before sixty- 
five has shrunk from fifty-three and 
four-tenths per cent (which it was 
at thirty-five), not to one-third of 
fifty-three and four-tenths per cent, 
but to only twenty-nine and three- 
tenths per cent, and the probability 
of being disabled for one whole year 
or longer has gone from eleven and 
five-tenths per cent at age thirty-five 
down to only six and nine-tenths 
per cent. If you're inclined to 
analyze figures, you can see by a 
little multiplication and division, that 
the risk of disability not only grows 
proportionately greater as the years 
pass, but also the potential length of 


a period of disability grows greater. 


Another interesting actuarial fact 
about disability is that ninety per 
cent of disabilities are caused by 
sickness, only ten per cent by acci- 
dent (even including you kids who 
ski and come to work wearing a 
fresh cast every Monday morning 
during the winter time). Also: the 
average sickness disability lasts three 
times as long as the average disabil- 
ity caused by accident. Thus, the 
danger of losing your earning power 
because of a sickness is twenty-seven 
times as great as the danger of los- 
ing it because of an accident. And 
when we come to the expense for 
hospital doctors and nurses, sickness 
is even more overwhelmingly the 
cause of disaster, for ninety-six per 
cent of disability expense results 
from sickness and only four per cent 
from accident. 


All right—what do you do about 
it? Assuming you're in good health, 
you buy a policy of insurance which 
will pay you from two-thirds to 
one-half of your earned income, in 
case you become disabled by sick- 
ness or accident. (Don’t rely on that 
comfortably inexpensive accident- 
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only policy which that nice looking 

insurance man sold to all the women 

in the office several years ago.) 

There are a few primary rules to 
follow in selecting the insurance you 
should buy: 

(1) Be sure the insurance is a sound 
one that bears a good general 
reputation. Certainly, be sure 
it is licensed in your state. 

(2) Be sure your agency takes an 
interest in your case and as 
nearly as possible verify that 
he’s likely to be around to help 
you with a claim when you 
have one. 

(3) Be sure the policy is non-can- 
cellable and guaranteed renew- 


r the Career Woman 


able to age sixty-five. In other 
words, be sure the insurance 
company does not have the 
right to cancel the policy after 
you've had a claim or the right 
to refuse to renew it. 

(4) Be sure the policy will pay you 
its full benefit whether you're 
confined at home (or in the 
hospital) or not. Only about 
three per cent of disabilities 
result in confinement; the 
ninety-seven per cent are out 
in the fresh air and sunshine 
trying to get well, or if they 
can’t get well, at least not mop- 
ing their misery. 

(5) Be sure the policy provides for 
waiver of premium, if you are 
disabled for three months or 
longer. By this, I mean, the 
policy has to be so worded, 
that it will keep itself in force 
without you paying the prem- 
ium while you are disabled. 

(6) Get as long a period of income 
payment as you can find among 
the companies represented in 
your area. Some companies 
will write only one year of 
disability payment for women; 


others will go as far as two 
years, 


(7) Take as long a waiting period 
before payment starts as you 
can reasonably afford. The 
longer the waiting period, the 
lower the premium, and it’s 
not the two-week disability 
which is a financial disaster, 
it’s the three-month, six-month, 
one-year disability. 


(8) If you don’t have adequate hos- 
pital, surgical and major medi- 
cal expense insurance via your 
employer's group insurance 
plan, get these benefits added 
to your non-cancellable guar- 
anteed renewable monthly in- 
come policy, or in a separate 
policy. 

(9) Again, be sure the policy pays 
just as liberally for sickness as 
for accident. The premium? 
Well, it won't be cheap, be- 
cause the risk is too great to 
be inexpensively insured. But 
having the insurance may 
literally save your economic 
life—for there’s a very good 
chance you will some day use it. 


B. Death, I'll deal with quickly. Every- 


body dies sometime, and it always 
requires money to pay final bills. 
Whatever these may total is the 
least amount of life insurance any- 
one should own. If you have some- 
one dependent on you for support, 
such as minor children or an elderly 
parent, you need enough life insur- 
ance to guarantee these people the 
minimum income which they must 
have for as long as they must have 
income. Here again, the services of 
a competent and helpful life insur- 
ance agent are invaluable. Some of 
these situations can be covered with 
reducing term insurance which is 
surprisingly inexpensive. Your con- 
scientious agent can design a plan 
that just fits all your circumstances, 
including your ability to pay pre- 
miums. Again, you have to be in 
good health to buy this form of 
security. So much for death. 
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C. Let’s look at that specter of Obsolete 
Old Age. If we don’t die too soon, 
practically all of us get too old to 
work. What then? 

In my opinion, no one should ever 
look forward to old age with fear or 
dread. In a properly organized so- 
ciety, old age, the sunset years, should 
be a time of peace and contentment. 
In this magnificent nation in which 
we live, we can come closer to that 
ideal than can people in almost any 
other part of the world. But to enjoy 
those peaceful sunset years requires 
several ingredients. We must have 
developed the positive attitude. We 
must never have lost our sincere in- 
terest in other people. We must 
have, or have developed, an interest- 
ing hobby. 

One elderly gentleman who was 
something of a philosopher and a 
humanitarian welcomed retirement, be- 
cause it gave him an undisturbed oppor- 
tunity to saunter slowly up and down 
the street, listening to the conversations 
of passersby—harmlessly and unsus- 
pectedly eavesdropping into their pri- 
vate lives—integrating what he thus 
heard and saw into his vast store of 
knowledge and understanding of human 
beings. Another person collects rare 
buttons; another spends fifteen years 
of retirement conducting a one-man 
research project to the end that the 
work he used to do could be done bet- 
ter and faster with more profit to the 
employer and better pay to the em- 
ployee. Grandma Moses has done in 
retirement something quite wonderful 
which she did not have time to do in 
her busy working years. For each per- 
son, there is a special retirement activity 
which can fill all the waking hours with 
interest and joy. 

But there is one more requirement 
for all this—money. 

There is a venerable saying which 
has been variously attributed to several 
women in public life (if any of you 
khow who really said it first, I wish 
you'd write and tell me) which goes 
like this: “The only difference between 
an old woman and an elderly lady is 
income.” How brutally true. 

“Between your first pay check and 
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your last pay check, every career woman 
earns a fortune,” is an axiom of my 
business which has been quoted so often 
that its authorship also is lost. And 
part of that fortune rightfully belongs 
to the elderly lady you will someday be. 

Unless you can afford to retire at 
sixty-five or before, you will never get 
back all of your investment, and your 
employer's investment, in Social Secur- 
ity. Perhaps your employer has a pen- 
sion plan. If so, don’t let anything, but 
anything, keep you from joining that 
plan as soon as you are eligible. The 
least you could possibly get back would 
be your own contributions, and you 
will probably get back much, much 
more than your own contributions. If 
your employer doesn’t have a pension 
plan, maybe you can help to influence 
him to adopt one. A properly designed 
pension plan has terrific tax advantages 
for him, and for you, as well as many 


We can learn what to avoid 
| from history’s bad examples, and | 
| from her finest men we can learn | 
| what goals to seek. But we are | 
| not warned of the dangers of in- | 
! activity because history does not | 
| record the story of those who | 
| never tried. | 
| —Ellsworth Kalas ! 


other advantages to the corporation and 
the people who work there. 

But whether you’re a member (par- 
ticipant, the Revenue Department calls 
it) in a pension plan or not, you should 
be saving something on your own—a 
savings account which will pay you a 
guaranteed income after a certain date, 
say your age of sixty-five, every month 
as long as you live. This income, plus 
Social Security, plus your employer's 
pension plan, if any, should guarantee 
you reasonable comfort and every now 
and then a touch of modest luxury as 
long as you live. I repeat the phrase 
“as long as you live,” because I want 
to emphasize the importance of this 
concept. Advances in medical science 
and public health have created a con- 
dition in which “as long as you live” 
may be a very long time—far too long 
to try to skip through it without a 
decent income. I'll just quote you one 
staggering actuarial statistic from the 





1949 Annuitant’s Mortality Table, and 
you can fill in the others by approxima- 
tion and imagination. You women who 
are thirty-five now — take your age 
group and go back to the time when 
you were ten years old. Let’s assume 
that there were one million of you ten- 
year-old girls in 1933. Of that one mil- 
lion ten-year-old girls, 913,840 of you 
will still be alive at age sixty-five! 
Over ninety per cent! And for those 
913,840 women at sixty-five, the average 
life expectancy will be a little over 
nineteen and fourteen-hundreds years! 
The average of you who live to sixty- 
five, will live to be almost eighty-five. 
And since in that average there will be 
some who do not live out the end of 
their sixty-sixth year, that means that 
some of you, quite a few of you, are 
going to live beyond age 100!! And in 
pretty good health and spirits, too. Is 
old age worth preparing for? 

Here again, your intelligent and 
honest insurance agent can help you 
tremendously: What retirement con- 
tract to buy; how much to put into it; 
how to integrate it with your Social 
Security (and company pension plan); 
how to make it carry part or all the 
load of needed death protection men- 
tioned above. And be sure he puts 
waiver of premium in the policy, if you 
can get it. 

When you get together with your 
life insurance agent (all these three 
pieces of security are the life insurance 
agent’s field of activity), and he begins 
to calculate, please don’t be shocked 
when he hands you a slip of paper 
which says that to get all of this in- 
sured security will take from ten to 
fifteen per cent of your income, or 
even more, depending upon your age 
and needs. Stop and reflect that some- 
thing for nothing was never worth any- 
thing, and that the more a thing is 
worth, the more it ought to cost. And 
finally, that most of wl at you'll be pay- 
ing goes into a savings fund for you. 
And if you lose that precicus power to 
earn, your next most precious possession 
will be the contracts which guarantee 
to replace a substantial part of that lost 
earning power. 
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Future 


Secretaries 


Formed by Codi Chapter 


Association 


Canton, Ohio 


M@ The formation of the Future Sec- 
retaries Association, by Codi Chapter, 
Canton, Ohio, came about rather in- 
directly. Last year, as Education Chair- 
man, Jeanne A. Fritchley, currently 
serving as president, arranged for a 
public speaking course to be offered to 
the membership. Seven of the mem- 
bers took advantage of this. In the 
back of their minds, they had the idea 
of forming a speaker’s bureau for the 
chapter to acquaint the community 
with NSA. Their instructor suggested 
that possibly the schools would be a 
good place to start. As a result of his 
belief that they were ready to speak in 
public, they worked out a panel dis- 
cussion entitled “What the Commercial 
Field Has to Offer” and presented it 
to the juniors and seniors in the com- 
mercial classes at their largest high 
school. It was very well received and 
the question and answer period was 
quite stimulating. 


At the conclusion of their discussion, 
the principal talked with them about 
the possibility of a Future Secretaries 
Association (they must give credit 
where credit is due, they said). They 
had several meetings with the advisors 
and the principal and decided what 
would be required. The conclusion was 
it was possibly one of the most fruit- 
ful endeavors they could undertake. 


After several weeks of lengthy dis- 
cussions, they worked out an initiation 
ceremony, a constitution and by-laws, 
and a charter and membership card. 
On April 28, 1957, they held an initia- 


tion tea, inviting the mothers and 
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fathers of the members, and initiated 
twenty members. It was quite gratify- 
ing to them to have eighteen parents in 
attendance. 

Two commercial teachers acted as 
advisors and screened the applicants for 
the chapter. Members, of course, met 
with them to set up the standards to be 
met for application. 


At present, the association is com- 
prised of thirty members and they are 
an active group. Looking ahead, presi- 
dent Jeanne Fritchley said, “we see 
thirty prospective NSA members. We 
have tried to keep them appraised of 
all NSA activities and have maintained 
as much contact with them as possible.” 


The chapter purchased a gavel for 
the FSA which was presented during 
Secretaries Week. The president of 
FSA and the chapter education chair- 
man were scheduled for an informal 
discussion on one of the local radio 
stations during Secretaries Week. 


Most of the members of FSA have 
definitely decided their career choice 
is secretarial, but some have not. They 
have tried locally to enhance the pro- 
fession in their minds, and they intend 
to maintain a relationship with them 
as they acquire jobs so they can keep 
alive their interest in the organization 
with a view to becoming a member. 


It is the hope of Codi Chapter to 
eventually install a second FSA chapter 
in another local high school. 
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tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear uvon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required from daily, weekly, semi-weekly, and 
tri-weekly newspapers only.) 

C. D. Barton, 
Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 
day of October 1958. 
Martha E. Morrison 
(My commission expires June 16, 1960) 











answers 


to CPS Quickie Quiz 


on Page 24 
1. (b) 6. (a) run 
2. (c) (b) laying 
(c) I 
3: (a) 
(d) lead 
4. (d) 


7. (a) appetizin 
5. (a) effects PP a 


(b) site 


(c) its 


(b) quarrel 


8. (d) 


(d) complement 
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Assistant Editors 








SREAT LAKES DISTRICT 





NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 






Margie Ater, CPS 
997 Carpenter Street 
Columbus 6, Ohio 








Mrs. Grace N. Dill 
41 Churchill Street 
Springfield 8, Massachusetts 







B SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Mrs. Mary Holm 
Box 1071 
Rapid City, South Dakota 







SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 





<< al 
Margaret McCormick 

6050 Pernod Street 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Katherine Spencer 
628 East Central 
Orlando, Florida 


dates to 
remember 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


Ark-Mo-Kans-Okla 
Time: October 4, 5 
Place: St. Louis, Missouri 


Texas-Louisiana 


Time: November 8, 9 
Place: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Calif-Ariz-New Mex. 


Time: October 18, 19 
Place: Phoenix, Arizona 


Northwestern Region I 


Time: November 1, 2 
Place: Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon 


Northwestern Region II 


Time: October 17, 18, 19 
Place: Antler Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 


DISTRICT CONFERENCES 


Northeastern District 
Time: October 3, 4, 5 
Place: New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts 


Great Lakes District 


Time: October 24, 25, 26 
Place: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 


Southeastern District 


Time: October 24, 25, 26 
Place: Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Kentucky 


THE SECRETARY—October, 1958 
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When you type from copy, you probably swivel your 
head from copy to typewriter—maybe 30 to 40 times a 
minute. After a while, your eyes begin to hurt—and you 
wind up the day with a good case of typing fatigue. 
Recognize the symptoms? You can avoid them with 
the new ROYTYPE PRES-TO-LINE Copyholder on your 
machine. It holds your material in a natural reading posi- 
tion, right in front of you—at your own eye-level. 


In fact, you can adjust the ROYTYPE PRES-TO-LINE to 
suit yourself... up or down, towards or away from your 
eyes, or tilted for more light and less glare on copy. At 
the same time, you get line-by-line spacing . . . thus 
eliminating errors through reading the wrong line. 























ee 





















Your boss will be interested because this new copy- 
holder actually pays for itself. Users report it can save 
3 to 4 times its own cost in speed and efficiency. 

Ask your ROYTYPE Representative for a demonstration 
at your office. Fill out the coupon below for a 3-day 
Free Trial. No obligation. 


R OYTYP a PRES-TO-LINE 


carbon papers, ribbons, quality supplies for all busi- 
ness machines . « « products of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s 
largest manufacturer of typewriters. 


~ Only ROYTYPE PRES-TO-LINE provides: 
front, eye-level reading, 
line-by-line spacing, 
instant adjustability for height, 
focal distance and 
correct lighting on copy. 


ROYTYPE, Royal McBee Corporation, Dept. 1 
Westchester Avenue, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Yes, I would like a 3-day Free Trial of the new 
ROYTYPE PRES-TO-LINE Copyholder. 


Name. Dept. 








Company 


Address. 





City. Zone. State. 








Muscles of 
MYLAR’ 


make 
Columbtia’s 
New 


EC 
M-50 


the strongest 
carbon ribbon 
ever developed 


EXECU-TAPE M-50 
STYLE RIBBON BY 


TRADEMARK 


Mylar, DuPont's super-strong, super-sheer polyester 
film, puts the muscles in Columbia's new Execu-Tape 
M-50 style ribbon, the new carbon ribbon that 
actually defies breaking, tearing or ripping by 

any business machine. Execu-Tape M-50 calls an 
emphatic halt to costly ribbon-fixing interruptions 

. . . keeps your machines breezing along. Ribbon 
changes are reduced, too: Execu-Tape M-50 is the 
longest carbon ribbon of its diameter there is. 


In addition, Execu-Tape M-50 creates typing that 
challenges detection from actual printing: its rugged 
sheerness encourages the keys to transfer all the 
carbon to the typed page. You'll witness a 
sharpness of write that unmistakably says 
“executive” correspondence. And masters—for 
offset, hectograph and most copying processes— 
are sharper, surer, more masterful! 


Switch to new Execu-Tape M-50—the strongest 
carbon ribbon ever developed—and forget about 
rips, tears and breaks! 


*DuPont Reg. T.M. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON MANUFACTURING CO., INC., GLEN COVE, NEW YORK 
COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON PACIFIC, INC., DUARTE, CALIFORNIA 











